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America and the 
Hydrogen Bomb 


Tremendous Weapon Will Have 
Serious Drawbacks as Well 


as Major Advantages 


HEN Harry S. Truman became 
President in April 1945, there 
was no such thing as an atomic bomb. 
The first successful test of this weapon 
occurred more than three months after 
he took office. But Dwight Eisen- 
hower will in January become head of 
a nation that has built a vast stock- 
pile of atomic explosives. 
American laboratories have been 
working ever since 1945 to create more 
powerful uranium and_ plutonium 
bombs than those used against Japan 
at the close of World War II. 
over, we have apparently developed 
atomic missiles that can be hurled at 
their targets by artillery guns. And 
now, whether true or not, it is widely 
thought that U.S. atomic scientists 
have tested the most frightful weapon 
of all—the mighty hydrogen bomb. 
This belief is based, of course, upon 
reports of the tremendous explosion 
which occurred about November 1 at 
Eniwetok—our Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s testing area in the far 
Pacific. Apparently it was the larg- 
est man-made blast ever to occur. 
Efforts were made to keep it a secret, 
but approximately 11,000 men were in 
the vicinity of Eniwetok—helping to 
run the atomic test—and some of them 
told the world what they had seen. 
They told of a flash of light that 
seemed far brighter than the sun, 
even to observers more than 30 miles 
away. They told about a vast column 
of fire and smoke, perhaps two miles 
(Concluded on page 2) 


More- ° 


WIDE WORLD 


John Foster Dulles 


THESE THREE MEN are President-elect Eisenhower’s choice for top jobs in his administration. 


HARRIS & EWING 


Charles E. Wilson 





HARRIS @ EWING 


Harold E. Stassen 
He has appointed 


Dulles to be Secretary of State, Wilson to be Secretary of Defense, and Stassen to be Mutual Security Administrator. 


Eisenhower's Assistants 


Urgent Problems That Will Confront New Administration in Field of 
Foreign Relations Focus Attention on Dulles, Wilson, and Stassen 


HE top advisers of President-elect 

Dwight Eisenhower are facing up 
to their new jobs. Of course, none 
of the recent appointees will take office 
until “fter the Truman administra- 
tion steps out on January 20. How- 
ever, members of the next President’s 
inner circle are already studying the 
complex problems that will soon be 
their responsibility to solve. 

While more of General Eisen- 
hower’s assistants are yet to be 
selected, the President-elect was quick 
to choose his key advisers. At a time 
when the overriding issue of the day 
is whether or not the world shall 
again be plunged into global war, 
three of the recent appointées stand 
out as vitally important. They are 
John Foster Dulles as Secretary of 
State, Charles E. Wilson as Secretary 


of Defense, and Harold Stassen as 
head of the Mutual Security Agency. 
The Senate is expected to confirm 
their appointments. 

Mr. Dulles and Mr. Wilson’ will 
hold cabinet posts. Though Mr. Stas- 
sen will not be a member of the cab- 
inet, he will occupy a position of great 
importance. The manner in which 
Dulles, Wilson, and Stassen carry out 
their tasks will not only have far 
reaching effects within the U.S., but 
may, indeed, shape the course of world 
history. 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles 
will be the President’s right-hand man 
in our dealings with other countries. 
He will keep the President posted on 
foreign developments, and will carry 
out the wishes of the Chief Executive 
in determining the policies we follow 





N a recent issue 
of This Week 
Magazine, Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen, 
famous author and 
editor, tells of an 
incident that is re- 
ported to have taken place in the office 
of the Dean of Harvard College some 
years ago. 5 

The late Le Baron Russell Briggs, 
long the beloved Dean of Harvard, once 
asked a student why he had failed to 
complete an assignment. 

“I wasn’t feeling very well, sir,” said 
the student. 

“Mr. Smith,” said the Dean, “I think 
,that in time you may perhaps find that 
most of the work of the world is done 
‘by people who aren’t feeling very well.” 

As Mr. Lewis goes on to point out, 
Dean Briggs was, by nature, a humane 
and sympathetic man. He knew that 
many people are troubled by serious 
ills, and he would not have wanted any- 
one to impair his health through over- 
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Don’t Get These Symptoms Mixed Up 


By Walter E. Myer 


work. Yet Dean Briggs was also aware 
that laziness and fatigue have practi- 
cally the same symptoms. He obvi- 
ously felt that the student was not 
troubled so much by physical ailments 
as by an aversion to buckling down to 
study. 

Many of us at one time or another 
have postponed urgent duties on the 
grounds that we did not feel well when 
in reality we merely lacked the will to 
get down to work. Our desire to escape 
a hard job may have fooled us into 
really thinking that we were ill. Yet 
we would have had to admit that our 
illness was not so severe as to keep us 
from attending a basketball game, see- 
ing a movie, or watching a favorite tele- 
vision program. 

The wise individual who has a diffi- 
cult task to perform faces up to it in 
advance. He centers his planning about 
the job that he must perform. Carrying 
out his task becomes his main responsi- 
bility. He fits his pleasures into the 
remaining time he has. 


“The wise man who has an assignment 
to complete by Friday,” says Frederick 
Lewis Allen, “has done so much of it on 
Tuesday and Wednesday that a headache 
Thursday won’t matter much.” 

The next time that you find yourself 
putting off a difficult, but necessary, 
task because you “do not feel very 
well,” examine your motives. Ask your- 
self: “Am I truly incapacitated to the 
point where I cannot perform this job? 
Would it actually hurt my health to 
carry out the task?” 

There are times, of course, when you 
may be justified in making an affirma- 
tive answer. But on a surprisingly 
large number of occasions, you may 
find that you are merely trying to evade 
a hard job, and are exaggerating your 
physical ailments to salve your con- 
science. 

If this be the case, recognize your 
procrastination for just what it is— 
and buckle down to work. Don’t let 
laziness hold you back, no matter what 
cunning guise it may assume. 


abroad. He will have charge of nego- 
tiating treaties and of carrying on 
correspondence with other nations. 

Mr. Dulles will head the oldest of 
our executive agencies. The Depart- 
ment of State was established in 1789, 
and now has about 32,000 employees. 
About 25 per cent of these work in 
Washington, while most of the re- 
mainder represent the U.S. abroad. 
Our representatives throughout the 
world make regular reports to the 
State Department. These reports 
help determine our foreign policy. 

The problems that will confront Mr. 
Dulles are many and varied. One of 
the most pressing concerns the Korean 
war and our efforts to negotiate a 
peace there. A second troublesome 
problem looms to the south of Korea, 
in Indochina, where the French are 
calling for more help in their struggle 
against the communists. Another dis- 
turbing situation which needs atten- 
tion is the growth of anti-American 
feeling in some of the European lands 
with which we are allied. 

Other topics which will confront Mr. 
Dulles include the economic difficulties 
of Great Britain and France, the 
course we should pursue in Germany, 
the matter of keeping Iran out of 
communist hands, and the effect of 
widespread disturbances in Africa. 

The loyalty of State Department 
employees is yet another matter to 
which Mr. Dulles will give attention. 
In the recent election campaign, Re- 
publicans charged that our foreign 
policy had sometimes been influenced 
by communist sympathizers who had 
gained positions in the State De- 
partment. Democrats denied these 
charges, and contended that loyalty 
boards had carefully investigated all 
employees. 

However, in view of the Republican 
victory, it seems likely that a further 
check will be made. Mr. Dulles has 
already called upon the Federal Bur- 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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MAN HAS BUILT A 


Hydrogen Bomb 


(Concluded from page 1) 


wide and five miles high. Some 
claimed that a whole island was liter- 
ally destroyed. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
soon described the Eniwetok test as 
an experiment “contributing to re- 
search” on the hydrogen bomb. The 
agency has not publicly announced the 
actual creation of such a weapon. 
Even so, most observers think that a 
hydrogen bomb has been tested suc- 
cessfully, although some — including 
the famous scientist Vannevar Bush— 
express doubts. 


Job Can Be Done 


Whether the Eniwetok blast was 
made by a hydrogen bomb, or simply 
by an extremely powerful model of an 
older atomic weapon, there seems to 
be little doubt that a hydrogen bomb 
can be created. However, it may be 
some time before we can make such 
missiles in large numbers. 

There are several important differ- 
ences between the hydrogen bomb and 
its older brothers in the atomic family. 
First, the hydrogen weapon is far 
more powerful. Every hydrogen bomb 
must contain an older-type atomic 
weapon—made of uranium or pluto- 
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nium—to set off its explosion. There- 
fore its blast equals that of an older 
atom bomb plus whatever added force 
is given by the hydrogen explosives. 

Theoretically there is no upper limit 
of the possible size of a hydrogen 
bomb, such as there is on the strength 
of a uranium or plutonium weapon. 
For the present and near future, how- 
ever, informed generally 
estimate that a hydrogen bomb will 
cause severe destruction anywhere 
within 10 miles of the spot where it 
explodes. In comparison, the latest 
models of our plutonium or uranium 
missiles are said to destroy nearly 
everything within a distance of two 
or three miles. The atomic bombs of 
1945 did their major damage within a 
radius of about one mile. 
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Though the hydrogen bomb can be 
classed as atomic, it works differently 
from the older atomic weapons. For 
their explosive material, the older 
bombs use some of the heaviest sub- 
stances known to man—uranium 235 
or plutonium (which is made from 
uranium). When a big enough 
amount of either material is suddenly 
put together in one lump, there is a 
large-scale reaction—called fission— 
during which many of the uranium or 
plutonium atoms break up. In doing 
so they give off tremendous energy, 
thus making a searing blast. 

The main explosive material in the 
“H-bomb,” on the other hand, is some 
special form of the lightest known 
element, hydrogen. When this bomb 
explodes, the hydrogen atoms do not 
break up. Instead they combine in 
pairs to form a different substance 
(helium). But this reaction, too, 
yields the energy to produce a terrific 
blast. 

The hydrogen explosion is somewhat 
similar to the process that keeps the 
sun ablaze. Scientists have for a long 
time understood this process without 
being able to touch off a hydrogen 
blast themselves. Hydrogen atoms do 
not combine, or “fuse,” except under 
tremendous heat. Not until recently 
could high enough temperatures be 
produced here on earth to cause the 
fusion reaction. 

It was the development of the ura- 
nium and plutonium bombs that makes 
a hydrogen blast possible. These 
bombs yield enough heat to touch off 
the hydrogen-atom explosion. So, as 
we have already indicated, the hydro- 
gen bomb consists of a uranium or 
plutonium “trigger charge” plus a spe- 
cial type of hydrogen. 

What is the military advantage of 
having the hydrogen bomb? It is 
mainly that one of these missiles can 
do the job of several older-style 
A-bombs. Successfully delivered, a 
single large hydrogen missile could 
destroy any of the major cities of 
the world, whereas it would take a 
number of uranium or plutonium 
bombs to do the same amount of dam- 
age. 

The H-bomb’s advantage is some- 
what offset by its tremendous cost in 
money and supplies. Experts say that 
each hydrogen bomb will cost several 
million dollars—an amount which 
would pay for many older-style atomic 
missiles. Moreover, in the manufac- 
ture of hydrogen bombs, we must use 
large amounts of the atomic metal— 
uranium—that could otherwise go into 
the construction of uranium or pluto- 
nium weapons. 


Other Considerations 


On the basis of available informa- 
tion, it appears that a single hydrogen 
bomb cannot destroy as much as could 
all the uranium or plutonium missiles 
which we can build for the same price 
in money and materials. 

Some military experts think, more- 
over, that the hydrogen bomb is less 


Are we now headed for destruction in this 


practical from the standpoint of ac- 
tual delivery to its target. Suppose 
we send a single plane—carrying an 
H-bomb—against an enemy city. If 
this plane succeeds then we destroy 
the city, but if it is shot down enroute 
we accomplish nothing. Suppose how- 
ever that we send a number of planes 
with plutonium bombs. Even if some 
are destroyed, others are almost cer- 
tain to get through and accomplish 
part of the mission. 

Another disadvantage of hydrogen 
bombs is that we cannot store, or 
stockpile, them for an indefinite length 
of time. Tritium, one of the forms of 
hydrogen which these bombs use, de- 
teriorates after several years and must 
be replaced. Uranium or plutonium 
bombs, on the other hand, can be kept 
for centuries. 

These and other technical points - 
have been discussed at great length 
by military men, who apparently 
haven’t yet reached any clear-cut deci- 
sion on the value of the H-bomb in 
comparison with that of its older 
brothers. 

So why did our government decide 
to go ahead and build the hydrogen 
bomb? Aside from all questéons of 
pure military value, there is a psycho- 
logical reason which practically forced 
us to develop it. From the end of 
World War II until 1949, we were the 
only nation that possessed atomic ex- 
plosives. We had the most powerful 
weapon on earth, and peace-loving na- 
tions generally felt that this fact 
would prevent aggressive Russia from 
launching a major war. 


Russians Developed Bomb 


But in 1949 we learned that the 
Soviet Union had developed and 
tested an atomic bomb. Even though 
it was realized that we could for many 
years keep ahead of the Russians and 
maintain a much larger atom-bomb 
stockpile than theirs, we no longer had 
the psychological advantage of pos- 
sessing a super-weapon which they did 
not have. We began seeking to regain 
this advantage by developing a hydro- 
gen bomb, and apparently we have 
succeeded. 

To get an idea of the importance of 
this accomplishment, just suppose it 
had been the other way around. Sup- 
pose Russia possessed the hydrogen 
bomb while we did not. We, along 
with the entire anti-Soviet world, 
would be extremely fearful. 

The situation will be bad enough 
when Russia does develop the hydro- 
gen bomb, even though we already 
have it. When that time comes, 
though, we can feel that she is less 
likely to use the terrible weapon 
against our cities if she knows that 
we can employ it against her big in- 
dustrial and population centers. 

In a sense, our country would be at 
a disadvantage if we and the Russians 
both started using hydrogen bombs, 
because we have more large cities 
against which such missiles could be 
profitably employed. Nevertheless, 
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era of atomic and hydrogen bombs? 


the Soviets do possess a number of big 
industrial centers, and we could un- 
doubtedly wreak terrible destruction 
against that nation just as it probably 
could against ours. 

Much of the foregoing discussion, 
by necessity, seems cold-blooded. We 
have talked about “successfully” de- 
stroying cities, and about the “accom- 
plishment” of building a hydrogen 
bomb. But it should never be forgot- 
ten that when we discuss the possibil- 
ity of dropping atomic and hydrogen 
bombs on big cities, we are actually 
talking about the killing of practically 
everyone in those cities. We are 
speaking of disasters almost too hor- 
rible to contemplate. 

Peace-loving people everywhere 
must therefore continue to strive for 
international agreements that will re- 
move the danger of a disastrous world 
war. Our incoming President Eisen- 
hower, and the leaders of all other 
nations, must accept as their outstand- 
ing task this job of preventing the war 
that could bring atomic death to mil- 
lions. 


Defense Against War 


Nevertheless, until such agreements 
can be reached, our nation has no 
choice except to push ahead with the 
development of destructive and terri- 
fying weapons. Under present world 
conditions, the Soviet leaders might 
launch a major war immediately if 
they thought they could win an easy 
victory. But U.S. Air Secretary 
Thomas Finletter recently pointed out 
that many of our planes are being 
held in readiness to carry powerful 
bombs over Russian cities in case 
Moscow makes such action necessary. 

So long as Stalin and the other 
Russian leaders know this, so long as 
they know that we have more and big- 
ger uranium or plutonium bombs than 
they possess, so long as they know 
that we are ahead in the hydrogen 
bomb race—then they may shrink 
from giving the fateful command that 
would lead to the devastation of their 
own country along with others. 
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HOW IT WORKS)? This is an artist’s 
idea of the way an H-bomb might be 
set off. 
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I was very much interested in your 
story-on schools. We must encourage 
young people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. But before a career in teach- 
ing can be made appealing to youth, 
we must boost salary scales in this 
field. RutH KvENZI, 

Madison, Wisconsin 


* 


Juvenile delinquency can be reduced 
if young people have enough whole- 
some activities to keep them occupied. 
We need more youth centers, Four-H 
Clubs, and things of that sort for boys 
and girls to take part in. 

FRANCES CARTISANO, 
Chappaqua, New York 


* 


I was very much interested in two 
student letters that discussed our na- 
tional debt some time ago. I should 
like to hear more about this problem. 
What effects, for example, will our 
huge debt have on the future well- 
being of the younger generation of 
Americans? DENNIS AKER, 

Climax, Minnesota 
a 


Is there any hope for a United States 
of Europe? I don’t think so. Euro- 
pean nations are too sharply divided 
among themselves by language, back- 
ground, and political views tp unite 
under one flag. 

MARILYN MOLLARD, 
Lansford, Pennsylvania 

















Europe has already made a good 
start toward forming a union of states. 
The Schuman Plan, under which six 
countries have agreed to share their 
coal and steel output, may someday be 
expanded to include other nations on 
the continent. In time, this and other 
programs now being studied by the 
Europeans may lead to a United States 
of Europe. DARYL DRILLING, 

St. Lucas, Iowa 


* 


I am all for helping India. I think 
we should send trained technicians to 
that land to help its people improve 
their living standards. If we assist 
India now, I firmly believe that she 
will someday become one of the leading 
powers of the world on the side of 
democracy. MADGE MONNIGER, 

Montezuma, Kansas 


* 


I particularly like your articles on 
careers. As a senior in high school, 
it is vital for me to know about vari- 
ous types of jobs open to me and 
to find which of them interests me 
most. In this way, I can start prepar- 
ing for my life’s work now. 

JEANNE WELLBROCK, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





MILLER FROM BLACK STAR 


STREET SCENE in Beirut, ancient capital and chief port of Lebanon 


Changes in Lebanon 


Small Country Believes It Is on the Road to Establishing a 
Democratic and Stable Political System 


HE little country of Lebanon in the 

Near East is beginning to take an 
important place in Asia. 

Lebanoa now has a new govern- 
ment. The former administration 
resigned, under charges of corruption. 
Former Foreign Minister Camille 
Chamoun is now President, and Khalid 
Shehab is Premier. Parliament gave 
the new government dictatorial powers 
for six months so that it could act 
quickly to get rid of corrupt officials. 

However, both the new President 
and the Premier are pledged to estab- 
lish real democracy in Lebanon. One 
of Premier Shehab’s first acts was to 
give women (those who can read and 
write) the voting privilege. The 
Premier also made voting compulsory 
for both men and women. Those who 
don’t go to the polls to perform their 
duties as citizens can be fined. 

As she tries to build a better democ- 
racy, Lebanon also is taking a big part 
in United Nations programs. Dr. 
Charles Malik, Lebanon’s delegate to 
the UN, is chairman of the UN’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights. He was 
elected to succeed Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt last year, and the election was 
looked upon as a great honor for a 
man representing so small a nation. 
Dr. Malik is said to be very popular, 
and some delegates would like to see 
him made UN Secretary-General as 
successor to the retiring Trygve Lie— 
of Norway. 


Smaller than Connecticut 


With an area of only 3,475 square 
miles, Lebanon is smaller than our 
state of Connecticut. There is a nar- 
row coastal plain along the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Beirut, the capital and 
chief port, is on this plain. Moun- 
tains, some of them 10,000 feet above 
sea level, take up a big part of the 
country. Tourists visit Lebanon in 
large numbers to enjoy seaside and 
mountain resorts. 

The population of about 1,300,000 is 
made up mostly of Arabs, along with 
Armenians, Turks, and people of a few 
other races. Arabic is the main lan- 
guage, but French also is spoken a 
great deal by residents of the cities. 

Farmers make up a large part of the 
Lebanese population, and most of them 
are quite poor. They raise olives, 
grapes, wheat, and barley, as well as 


cattle and sheep. There is a sizable 
silk industry, but otherwise Lebanon 
has very few manufacturing plants. 

Letanon is one of the oldest knowr 
inhabited areas of the world. Its peo- 
ple seem to have been prosperous sea 
traders more than 4,000 years ago. In 
more modern times—from 1864 to 
World War I—Lebanon was a part of 
the Turkish Empire. 

At the end of World War I, Turkey 
became a republic and lost much of her 
territory. Lebanon was put under 
French supervision by the League of 
Nations. In 1926, Lebanon was pro- 
claimed a republic under French con- 
trol. The country declared its com- 
plete independence from France on 
November 26, 1941, and has governed 
itself ever since. 





A Worthy Cause 


It is Christmas Seal time again. 
Throughout the nation, the brightly 
colored seals will be sold from now 
until Christmas Day to help fight 
tuberculosis. Many schools are plan- 
ning special drives to collect funds for 
their local TB Association. 

Money raised through the sale of 
Christmas Seals is used to help some 
half million Americans who are 
afflicted by the disease. Moreover, 
these funds are used for educational 
campaigns which, in many communi- 
ties, urge citizens to submit to free 
chest X-rays so that tuberculosis may 
be detected early. 

Within recent years, the nation has 
made great strides in its fight against 
tuberculosis. Since 1940, the number 
of persons who die from the disease 
has dropped from about 45 to less than 
23 for every 100,000 people in the 
country. 
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WORD of caution to those plan- 
ning trips to the moon—a rocket 
expert advises that space trips should 
not be undertaken just now, or for the 
next 10 or 15 years. A 50 mile trip 
is permissible, the expert says, but 
we still don’t know enough about the 
atmosphere to go higher than that. 
The adviser, who is director of a 
rocket project, feels that trips beyond 
the 50 mile limit would harm our 
country’s defense efforts and our work 
on space travel. So, as a patriotic citi- 
zen, won’t you postpone your trip for 
another decade? You might be able 
to take a bigger and better trip if 
you wait until 1962. 


= * * 


In a few weeks the Antarctic whal- 
ing season will begin. Ships from 
Norway, Britain, Japan, Russia, South 
Africa, Netherlands, and Panama will 
travel down to the cold waters to hunt 
the blue, or humpback, whales found 
there. 

The whaling industry means a lot 
to the above countries. They use 
whales as a source of oil and fats. 
They make soap, lard, and oleomar; 
garine from whale fats. Whale steak 
is another important product. 

Norway is the chief whale-hunting 
country today. She has the largest 
fleet and more expert whale fishermen 
than any other nation. The U. S., 
once the most important whaling coun- 
try, no longer finds it profitable to send 
out expeditions. We rely on petroleum 
for our oil supplies. 

Whaling expeditions work far from 
shore in the Antarctic. The nearest 
port is South Georgia, an island near 
the tip of South America. Each coun- 
try’s fleet includes a factory ship and 
several smaller ships called catchers. 
The catchers do the actual hunting. 
They sail ahead of the factory ship 
and keep a sharp lookout for whales. 

When a whale is sighted, the clos- 
est catcher ship shoots a harpoon from 
a gun. It usually takes two harpoons 
to kill a whale. Catcher ships then 
tow the whale back to the factory ship 
and the huge mammals are cut up and 
prepared for market. The meat is 
kept in cold rooms until port is 
reached. The whale fat is boiled in 
huge vats to get the oil. A whale is 
now worth from $1,200 to $2,400. 

In our grandfathers’ day, whaling 
ships and crews had long and danger- 
ous struggles in their sea-hunting ex- 
peditions. But those engaged in the 
work today have become so efficient 
that whales are in danger of being all 
killed off. 


* we € 


Plastics are popping up everywhere 
these days. In the Air Force, a plastic 
bandage sprayed on wounds and burns 
is replacing gauze and adhesive tape. 
The new bandage, called “Aeroplast,” 
shoots out of a small pressurized con- 
tainer as a liquid. On the wound it 
forms a thin transparent elastic film. 
“Aeroplast”, in addition to protecting 
a wound or burn, also brings pain re- 
lief for first and second degree burns. 

The plastic bandage was designed 
for quick treatment of burns from 
atomic blasts. But, because it is so 
easy to use and is transparent, it has 
become very popular with Air Force 
doctors. The Air Force plans to make 
further tests of the spray in hospital 
surgical cases. 
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The Story of the Week | 


GEORGE MEANY, new President of 
the American Federation of Labor 


New Labor Chief 


As head of the American Federation 
of Labor (AFL), George Meany hopes 
to unite his union with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
The two big labor groups, which claim 
a combined membership of some 14 
million workers, went separate ways in 
1936. Since that time, a number of 
efforts to reunite the two unions have 
failed. 

George Meany, now 58 years old, 
was chosen president by the AFL to 
succeed the late William Green. Green, 
who died last month, had led the union 
since 1924, 

Meany began his life’s work as a 
plumber’s apprentice. He became an 
active union worker and advanced from 
one position to another in the AFL 
until he became secretary-treasurer in 
1940. He held that job until he was 
named president of the Union late 
last month. 


India’s Truce Plan 


For a long time now, UN and com- 
munist truce negotiators in Korea have 
been deadlocked on the issue of what 
to do about the return of war captives. 
The Reds want all the 120,000 or more 
prisoners in UN hands to be returned 
to China or North Korea regardless of 
the wishes of the captives. The UN 
wants the free to 
choose whether or not they want to go 
back home. 

Last week, we reported that the UN 
is discussing India’s proposal for end- 
ing this truce deadlock. The big 
Asiatic country proposed that a spe- 
cial commission of two western and 
two communist nations be set up to 
supervise the exchange of war prison- 
The fate of Red captives who did 
not wish to return to their former 
homes would be decided by a mixed 
western-Soviet group. 

At first, the United States was criti- 
cal of the plan because it did not spell 
out how and when the communist 
prisoners, who are unwilling to go 
home, would be freed. Later, we 
decided to back the Indian proposal 
with the understanding that certain 
changes would be made in its wording. 

Meanwhile, the Soviets were much 
stronger in their opposition to the plan 
than we were. Their attitude was dis- 
liked by the Indian officials, who for a 
long time have been leaning over back- 
wards to get along on friendly terms 
with their powerful communist neigh- 
Moreover, there were indications 


prisoners to be 


ers. 


bor. 


that the Soviets’ stubborn stand was 
making many Asiatic leaders wonder if 
tussia were as anxious to have a peace- 
ful world as she claims she is. 

The Moscow rulers sensed the ill 
feeling against their position, and they 
began to look for a face-saving device. 
They tried frantically to get the In- 
dians to make changes in their plan 
which would not be acceptable to the 
western powers. As we go to press, 
this “battle of wits” is being waged in 
full force. The final outcome on the 
Korean war and on world opinion is 
still hanging in the balance. 


Women on Capitol Hill 


The 83rd Congress will have more 
women members than any other Con- 
gress in our history. For the first 
time, the fair sex will hold 12 seats— 
11 in the House of Representatives, 
and one in the Senate. The lone woman 
Senator is Margaret Chase Smith of 
Maine. 

Republicans elected six women Rep- 
resentatives last month, one each from 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, New York, and Ohio. The Demo- 
crats elected five; they are from Idaho, 
Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, 
and West Virginia. Only one woman 
now holding a seat in Congress failed 
to be re-elected. She is Democratic 
Representative Reva Bosorie of the 
state of Utah. 

For the first time, there will be a 
mother-and-son team in Congress. 
Representative Frances P. Bolton and 
her son, Oliver, were elected from 
neighboring districts in Ohio. Mrs. 
Bolton has been in Congress since 
1940, but this will be her son’s first 
term on Capitol Hill. 


U. S. Not Alone in Korea 


Some Americans charge that U. S. 
troops in Korea are bearing the brunt 
of the fighting. They feel that Repub- 
lic of Korea (ROK) soldiers, and men 
from other UN countries should take 
over a greater share of front-line com- 
bat duty. 

General James Van Fleet, field com- 
mander of UN troops in Korea, re- 
cently gave his views on this matter. 
Writing in This Week Magazine, Gen- 
eral Van Fleet‘had this to say: 

“All told, U. S. troops hold about one 
fourth of Korea’s existing 155-mile- 
long front. Our allies—with ROKs 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. The little fellow at the left is an amphibious 


carrier from World War II days. 
home in the water or on land. 


manning 60 per cent, and other UN 
troops in the remaining battle stations 
—hold the rest of the front line. But 
that’s not all. Most American troop 
units have ROK soldiers fighting side 
by side with our boys. 

“The Korean troops are among the 
best fighters in the world, and they 
are getting better every day. ‘Ad- 
vance,’ and ‘No Retreat,’ are their mot- 
toes. Our other allies—British, Cana- 
dian, Belgian, French, Turkish, among 
others—are also excellent fighters and 
have made good battle records for 
themselves. 

“Our boys aré courageous fighters 
and their valor must never be mini- 
mized. But neither should the brav- 
ery of our allies be questioned. They 
need us and we need them. We can 
and must work together to defeat the 
Reds and restore peace to the world.” 


NATO Meets Again 


Next Monday, December 15, leading 
representatives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization are scheduled to 
meet in Paris. At the forthcoming 
parleys, delegates from the 14 co- 
operating countries will talk over their 
1953 defense plans. 

NATO’s Secretariat, or administra- 
tive group, has been holding meetings 
for the past few weeks to work out 
a list of topics to be discussed at the 
Paris get-together. Here, in brief, 
are some points brought out by the 
Secretariat thus far: 

“The threat of immediate war in 
Europe does not appear to be as great 
this year as it was in 1951. But we 
are undoubtedly in for a long and in- 
tense ‘cold war’ with the Soviets. One 
of our chief aims should be to pre- 
pare for that type of struggle. 

“Therefore, in 1953 we ought to (1) 
work out an effective long-range de- 
fense build-up plan; and (2) give spe- 
cial attention to the economic and other 
needs of individual countries. In this 
way, we will be prepared to defend our- 
selves in case of a shooting war, and 
at the same time lessen the dangers 
that certain NATO members may suf- 
fer serious economic troubles from 
heavy defense spending.” 


Teen-Age Traffic Court 


Teen-age motorists of Baltimore, 
Maryland, are learning the rules of 
safe driving in an unusual way. Every 
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The big new BARC weighs 60 tons, and is at 
It has 1%4-ton tires that are 10 feet high, and 


can easily carry a big tank out of the water and up steep hills. 


farmer 
waters his crops from wooden tubs 
which have sprinkler holes in the bottom. 


Saturday morning, a special traffic 
court for teen-agers meets to hear 
cases of young people who have vio- 
lated driving rules. Court sessions 
open with a movie showing how acci- 
dents are caused by careless driving. 

Every driver under 21 years, who 
violates traffic rules, must appear be- 
fore the court in person and on time. 
His parents or a lawyer are not per- 
mitted to appear in his place. Each 
young traffic offender is allowed to tell 
his side of the story, and the court’s 
loud-speakers carry his voice to all 
those present in the room. 

No young driver is convicted of a 
traffic violation unless his guilt can be 
clearly shown. When found to be in 
the wrong, most youths are put on 
“probation” and must attend traffic 
classes twice a month for a number 
of months. In these classes, safe driv- 
ing methods are taught. Serious of- 
fenders may be sent to jail for a short 
time if there seems no other way to 
correct their bad driving habits. 

So far, the special court has been 
very successful. Since it was opened 
over a year ago, not a single “grad- 
uate” of its safety school has been 
arrested for a second traffic offense. 


Red Trials 


“One prisoner after another appears 
before a communist court and de- 
nounces himself as an ‘enemy of the 
people.’ Each person mechanically 
blurts out his guilt to a long list of 
crimes charged against him by his Red 
masters. The prisoners, of course, 
have no choice but to confess their 
guilt to these crimes.” 

With these words, an Austrian news- 
paper described the courtroom scene in 
Soviet-controlled Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, where some 14 or more former 
communist leaders were on trial a 
very short time ago. At the trials, 
former Communist Party boss Rudolf 
Slansky, ex-Foreign Minister Vladi- 
mir Clementis, and other one-time 
prominent Reds pleaded guilty to such 
crimes as treason and sabotage. Most 
of them were sentenced to death. 

The Prague trials appear to be copies 
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of similar courtroom scenes staged by 
Moscow in other lands under the 
Soviet thumb. What is the purpose of 
these trials? 

Some observers believe they are part 
of the Soviet plan to root out “un- 
reliable’ Reds suspected of wanting 
their countries to be independent of 
Russian rule. Others believe the trials 
are Soviet efforts to put the blame for 
satellite countries’ troubles on deposed 
Red leaders. Czechoslovakia, for in- 
stance, has been having food short- 
ages and many other internal problems 
within recent years. These troubles 
are now being blamed on the former 
Red leaders. So it is not even safe 
to be a communist in the Iron Curtain 
countries. 


Eisenhower's Assistants 


For the record, we list below the 
more important appointments made 
by the President-elect up to this writ- 
ing: 

George Humphrey, 62-year-old Ohio 
businessman—Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Douglas McKay, 59, Governor of 
Oregon—Secretary of the Interior. 

Ezra Taft Benson, 53-year-old farm 
leader from Utah—Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Herbert Brownell, 48, 
lawyer—-Attorney General. 

Arthur Summerfield, 53-year-old 
Michigan auto dealer and Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee— 
Postmaster General. 

Governor Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire, 54—Assistant to the Pres- 
ident. 

Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest of Utah, 47— 
Treasurer of the United States. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, 47-year-old 
former head of the Women’s Army 
Corps (WAC)—Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator. ; 

Arthur Vandenberg, Jr., 45, former 
assistant to his father, the late Sen- 
ator Vandenberg of Michigan—Secre- 
tary to the President. 

James Hagerty, 43-year-old assist- 
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ant to New York’s Governor Thomas 
Dewey—Eisenhower’s press secretary. 

Major General Wilton Persons, 
Montgomery, Alabama, 56—Special 
Assistant to the President on legisla- 
tive matters. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 50, head of 
our delegation to the U.N. Mr. Lodge 
will also serve as a close adviser on 
international problems in general. 





World Glimpses 


Seoul, the capital of South Korea, is 
faced with one of its worst food short- 
ages since the start of the Korean war 
in 1950. United Nations food officials 
in the battered city predict that many 
thousands of Korean citizens will not 
have enough to eat this winter unless 
Seoul can get large quantities of addi- 
tional food. The Korean city is now 
crowded with about 900,000 people— 
an estimated 300,000 more inhabitants 
than it had last winter. 

Egypt's leader, General Mohammed 
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Scientists report a vitamin in mo- 
lasses which prevents the hair from 
turning gray. But doesn’t it make it 
hard to get the hat off? 


* 
If anyone says this is a small world, 
let him chase his hat on a windy day. 




















KING IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“It’s refreshing, Tilson, to have a mem- 
ber ot the board who has the courage to 


stand up and disagree with me. Good-by 


and good luck.” 


Sign on a gunnery range: “Our new 
bullets will penetrate two feet of wood. 
Remember to keep your heads down!” 


: 


Mrs.: “Moths don’t show much judg- 
ment.” 

Mr.: “Why not?” 

Mrs.: “They spend the summer in 
fur coats and the winter in bathing 
suits.” 

“Doctor,” inquired the anxious pa- 
tient, “how long after I take the anes- 
thetic will it be before I know any- 
thing?” 

“My dear sir, aren’t you expecting 
too much from the anesthetic?” 


oe 
No one can say the atom isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be. 
* 


Chef: “Didn’t I tell you to notice 
when the soup boiled over?” 

Helper: “I did. It was just half 
past 10.” 





Governor Sherman Adams of New Hamp- 
shire, shown with Mrs. Adams, will be Assistant to the President in the new 
Administration. 


Naguib, has asked the United States to 
send American experts to his country 
to study ways of developing Egyptian 
resources. Naguib wants U. S. experts 
to work out new agricultural and in- 
dustrial development plans for Egypt. 
At present, the land’s chief export crop 
is cotton. 

West Indian islands, under the Brit- 
ish flag, are planning to send represent- 
atives to London next spring to draw 
up plans for a union of nearby scat- 
tered English possessions. These is- 
lands include Jamaica, Trinidad, the 
Leeward, and the Windward Islands. 
Under the proposed changes, the 
Caribbean islands would not only unite 
under one government, but they would 
have more self-rule than they do now. 


Katyn Forest Crime 


The mystery of what really hap- 
pened in the Katyn Forest, deep inside 
Russia’s western frontier, may never 
be cleared up. It is known that dur- 
ing World War II, some 12,000 Polish 
officers were rounded up and merci- 
lessly killed in that grea. 

Early in the war, when Nazi Ger- 
man troops conquered Katyn and sur- 
rounding regions, the crime was first 
revealed. The Germans insisted that 
the Soviets were guilty of the shocking 
act. Later, when the Russians wrested 
the area from the Nazis, the Reds 
charged the crime against Germany. 

Though exiled Polish leaders pleaded 
for an International Red Cross inves- 
tigation of the incident, the Soviets 
flatly refused to permit such a probe. 

For more than a year now, a special 
congressional committee, headed by 
Democratic Representative Ray Mad- 
den of Indiana, has been probing the 
Katyn “massacre.” Last August, after 
holding hearings and studying evi- 
dence in Germany and the U. S., the 
group definitely decided that Russia 
is the one guilty of the crime. 





More women are taking an active 
part in the current United Nations 
General Assembly meetings than in 
any session thus far. Asiatic women 
are especially well represented this 
year, though members of the fair sex 
from many countries, including Iron 
Curtain lands, are present at UN 
meetings. 





Study Guide 











Hydrogen Bomb 


1. In its public announcements, what 
has the U:. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion said as to whether our country has 
developed a hydrogen bomb? 


2. According to present estimates, how 
will the hydrogen bomb compare in de- 
structive power with older-style atomic 
weapons? 

3. Briefly explain how the two kinds 
of bombs differ in their operation. Why 
did the uranium and plutonium bombs 
have to be developed first? 


4. What is the principal military ad- 
vantage of the hydrogen weapon? 


5. Discuss some of its disadvantages. 


6. Describe the “psychological” reason 
for our developing the hydrogen bomb. 


7. Tell how our supplies of atomic 
weapons may help prevent a world war. 


Discussion 


If you were Dwight Eisenhower, what 
steps would you take after Inauguration 
Day in an effort to make the world more 
secure against atomic war? 


Ike’s Helpers 


1. Name three of President-elect Ei- 
senhower’s appointees who will fill posts 
vital to our international relations. 


2. Describe the department which Mr. 
Dulles will head. 


3. What are some of the problems he 
will face? 

4. With what phase of the nation’s de- 
fense is Mr. Wilson expected to concern 
himself most directly? 

5. What is the job of the Mutual Se- 
curity Agency? 


6. Describe briefly some of the prob- 
lems which will confront Mr. Stassen. 


7. In what fields have Dulles, Wilson, 
and Stassen achieved success prior to 
their recent appointments? 


Do you believe that President-elect 
Eisenhower picked the best qualified men 
for the jobs discussed in this article, or 
do you think he might have made better 
choices? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why is Russia likely to lose face in 
Asia if she is unwilling to consider the 
Indian truce plan? 


_2. According to General James Van 
Fleet, how are the various nations shar- 
ing in the fight against communism in 
Korea? 

3. What are some of the possible rea- 
sons for the recent Red trials in Czecho- 
slovakia? 

4. Who is George Meany and why 
has he recently come into the news? 


5. In what city are the NATO part- 
ners holding a conference this month? 

6. How many women will there be in 
the new Congress? 


in the Eisenhower 
be held by Mrs. 


7. What position 
administration will 
Oveta Culp Hobby? 
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THE PENTAGON is the home base of our Department of Defense. 


New Officials 


(Concluded from page 1) 


eau of Investigation to check his 
own record and report the findings 
to President-elect Eisenhower. Mr. 
Dulles’ action, it is believed, is meant 
to set an example for other members 
of the State Department. 

While the Department of State is 
the oldest of the cabinet agencies, the 
Department of Defense—at least in 
its present form—is the newest. Set 
up since World War II, it combines the 
former departments of War and Navy, 
and has added a third division for our 
growing air arm. In its present setup, 


the Defense Department gives equal 


representation to the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

The Defense Department is the larg- 
est employer among the executive de- 
partments. About 1,325,000 civilians 
work for this department. Only about 
seven per cent are employed in Wash- 
ington. Most are at military installa- 
tions throughout the country and in 
various parts of the world. 

As Secretary of Defense, Charles 
Wilson Will have overall control of our 
defense operations. One of his big 
tasks’ will be to keep the three serv- 
pulling together. Excessive 
rivalry among the services and lack 
of unified control have proved harm- 
ful in the past. Under the new setup 
a unified control is possible, but ex- 
cessive inter-service rivalry still ap- 
pears from time to time. 

Mr. Wilson will be vitally concerned 
with the conduct of the war in Korea 
and with the build-up of NATO forces 
in Europe. 

It is expected that Mr. Wilson, a 
prominent industrialist in civilian life, 
will himself more directly 
with defense production than with 
matters of military strategy. Today 
the interests of the Department of 
Defense go far beyond military oper- 
ations in the field. Unless our fac- 
tories can turn out great quantities 
of shells, tanks, planes, guns, and other 
war equipment, our fighting forces 
cannot expect to meet with success. 

One of Mr. Wilson’s big tasks, then, 
will be to keep defense production 
rolling as efficiently and as economi- 
cally as possible. He will be con- 
cerned, too, in acquiring the various 
scarce materials that the defense fac- 
tories need. 


ices 


concern 


In running the State and Defense 
Departments, Mr. Dulles and Mr. Wil- 
son are expected to cooperate closely. 
While it is the State Department that 
is entrusted with planning policies, 
it is often the armed forces that are 
called upon to carry out these policies. 
It is vitally necessary that the two 
departments work side by side. 

As head of the Mutual Security 
Agency, Harold Stassen will work 
closely with both Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Wilson. The Mutual Security Agency 
was set up in October 1951 to run 
the various economic-aid programs 
which we are promoting abroad, and 
to coordinate U.S. economic, military, 
and technical aid programs. The 
MSA replaced the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration which supervised 
the big European aid program in the 
years right after World War II. 
About 4,400 people work for the 
Mutual Security Agency. About 25 
per cent are employed in Washington. 

One of the first tasks to confront 
Mr. Stassen may be a reorganization 
of the agency he will head. Critics 
of the Mutual Security Agency charge 
that it is too big and expensive, and 
say that some of its jobs overlap. 
Defenders of the MSA point out that 
it has been in existence only a little 
more than 12 months, and say that 
it is doing the best job possible under 
the circumstances. It will be a major 
responsibility of Mr. Stassen to deter- 
mine whether the agency can manage 
our foreign-aid programs more effi- 
ciently and economically than is the 
case at the present time. 


HEADQUARTERS of the Department of State. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


It can house 40,000 workers. 


Besides supervising U.S. aid already 
being given in many parts of the 
world, Mr. Stassen will be faced al- 
most immediately with the task of 
planning new programs of foreign 
assistance He will be expected to 
make recommendations for future 
spending, justify his program before 
congressional committees, and th2n 
supervise expenditures. 

During the past year, the global 
military and economic aid programs 
which the MSA coordinates totaled 
more than 7 billion dollars in cost. 
Some members of Congress think that 
a big cut can be made right away. 
Others think that it is in the best 
interests of the U.S. to refrain from 
cutting our aid programs at this time. 
Mr. Stassen is certain to find his 
agency embroiled in this controversy 
during the next Congress. 

The tasks of the State and Defense 
Departments and the Mutual Security 
Agency merge on practically all levels. 
All three must be consulted when plans 
are made in Washington to promote 
U.S. interests in many parts of the 
world. During the next four years, 
it can be expected that Dulles, Wilson, 
and Stassen will hold many joint con- 
ferences. Let us briefly examine the 
backgrounds of these key officials. 

John Foster Dulles of New York 
will be the third member of his family 
to hold the position of Secretary of 
State. His grandfather, John Foster, 
held that post in Benjamin Harrison’s 
cabinet, while his uncle, Robert Lan- 
sing, was Secretary of State under 
Woodrow Wilson. 





A graduate of Princeton University, 
Dulles is a lawyer. He has always 
been keenly interested in international 
affairs, and has attended many con- 
ferences over the past 30 years. 

In 1919 Dulles was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Versailles peace 
conference following World War I. 
In 1945 he took part in the San Fran- 
cisco conference where the United 
Nations was set up. He has been a 
delegate to several sessions of the 
UN General Assembly, and served 
briefly as a Senator from New York 
in the U.S. Congress. Under the 
bipartisan foreign policy, Dulles has 
been a leading Republican adviser to 
the State Department. 

The 64-year-old New Yorker will 
succeed Dean Acheson. 


Charles Wilson of Michigan will 
bring to the Defense Department his 
experience as president of General 
Motors, the nation’s largest corpora- 
tion. There he has been noted as a 
production chief. His appointment 
indicates how important President- 
elect Eisenhower feels that industry 
is in the defense effort. 

The son of a school principal, Wil- 
son was born in Ohio in 1890. He 
graduated from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology as an electrical engineer 
at the age of 18. He has been with 
General Motors since 1919. 

Mr. Wilson twice successfully di- 
rected the conversion of General 
Motors from automobile to defense 
production. The 62-year old industri- 
alist will succeed Robert Lovett as 
Defense Secretary. 

Harold Stassen, newly appointed 
head of the Mutual Security Agency, 
has been prominent in Republican 
Party affairs for a long time, even 
though he is only 45 years old. 

A native of Minnesota, Stassen 
grew up on a farm. He attended the 
University of Minnesota and became 
a lawyer. Chosen governor of his 
home state at the age of 31, he was 
twice re-elected. During World War 
II, he served as a naval officer. 

Stassen has always been known as 
a member of the “internationalist” 
wing of the Republican Party. He 
served in 1945 as a representative to 
the San Francisco conference where 
the UN was born. For the past four 
years he has- been president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Stassen has sought the Republican 
presidential nomination on_ several 
occasions, the latest being this year. 
He will succeed Averell Harriman as 
head of the Mutual Security Agency. 

In the next issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, we shall discuss other im- 
portant Eisenhower appointees. 


HARRIS & EWING 


John Foster Dulles will take office here as Secretary of State in January. 
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EVERAL of America’s best amateur 

tennis players are now in Aus- 
tralia, preparing for international 
matches later this month. They hope 
to bring back to the United States 
the Davis Cup, emblem of interna- 
tional tennis superiority. The Aus- 
tralian team has held the trophy for 
the past two years. 

The captain of the U. S. team is Vic 
Seixas of Philadelphia. He is the top- 
ranked player in the United States. 
Another leading player expected to 
take part in the matches is Tony Tra- 
bert of Cincinnati. The latter is in 
the Navy, but has been given permis- 
sion to represent the U. S. in the Davis 
Cup play. 

The American team suffered a blow 


late last month when one of its mem- 


bers, Straight Clark of Pasadena, 
California, was called home by the 
death of his father. Whether Clark 
will return to Australia to take part 
in the matches is uncertain as these 
words are written. 

Youngest member of the U. S. team 
is 19-year-old Hamilton Richardson of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. Most tennis 
experts think that Richardson, a 
sophomore at Tulane University, lacks 
only experience to make him a top- 
flight player. He is generally consid- 
ered the best young tennis prospect in 
the country. 

Seixas and his teammates fully real- 
ize that they have a hard job facing 
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Vic Seixas and Ham Richardson 


them. First, they must meet the ten- 
nis team of India or Italy, depending 
on which one triumphs in matches to 
be held between the two this week. If 
the American team is successful in its 
preliminary test, then it will meet the 
Australian team at Adelaide a few 
days after Christmas. 

The Australian team is made up of 
practically the same players who have 
won the Davis Cup for two years run- 
ning. It is generally conceded that 
Australia’s top man, Frank Sedgman, 
is the best singles player in the world. 
Sedgman and his partner, Frank Mc- 
Gregor, make up a superb doubles team 
which has won many championships. 
In addition, the Australians have sev- 
eral younger players of great promise. 

It seems odd to U. S. sports fans to 
read about tennis in December. How- 
ever, it is now summer in Australia 
and the other lands below the equator. 


Television audiences may have a 
daily view of what happens on the 
floor of the U. S. House of Represen- 
tatives when the new Congress opens 
its doors early next year. A short 
time ago, Republican Joseph Martin, 
who is scheduled to become Speaker of 
the House, said that he favors the use 
of TV in his branch of Congress. The 
Massachusetts lawmaker added that 
he will leave it up to congressional 
committee heads as to whether or not 
they want to open their sessions to 
television. 





ON “MEET THE PRESS,” newsmen quiz Senator William Benton of Connecticut 








Do You Hear These Programs? 








EWS happenings and public prob- 

lems are dealt with in the follow- 
ing radio and TV programs. Time 
listings are Eastern Standard. Con- 
sult local newspapers for time sched- 
ules in your community. Information 
about most of these programs was ob- 
tained from a list prepared by Mrs. 
Gertrude Broderick, radio-television 
specialist of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

RADIO 


The UN is My Beat. NBC, Sunday, 
11:30 to 11:45 a.m. Clark M. Eichel- 
berger, Director of the American As- 
sociation for the United Nations, dis- 
cusses with guests, pertinent happen- 
ings of the week. 

The Asia Story. CBS, Sunday, 12:00 
to 12:30 p.m. This program provides 
much information on the Orient. 


University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, Sunday, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. One 


of the oldest and better-known radio 


discussion programs. 


Meet the Press. NBC, Sunday, 10:00 
to 10:30 p.m. Noted government per- 
sonalities are interviewed by a panel 
of newspaper men. 


American Forum of the Air. NBC, 
Sunday, 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. Discus- 
sion of current controversial issues 
with various points of views presented 
by guest speakers. 


Reporter’s Round-up. MBS, Mon- 
day, 9:05 to 9:30 p.m. Reporter’s 
Round-up is a program where a group 
of radio and newspaper reporters in- 
terview the newsmaker of the day. 


Cavalcade of America. NBC, Tues- 
day, 8:00 to 8:30 p.m. Dramatized 
stories of famous and little-known peo- 
ple who have helped to make America 
great. 

America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
ABC, Tuesday, 9:00 to 9:45 pm. A 
panel discussion featuring nationally 
known speakers and interrogators on 
current controversial subjects. 


Mr. President. ABC, Wednesday, 
9:00 to 9:30 p.m. This unusual dra- 
matic program stars Edward Arnold 
and is based on the interesting human 
incidents which occurred in the lives 
of the Presidents. 

Capitol Cloakroom. CBS, Friday, 
10:05 to 10:30 p.m. Three CBS news- 
men interview Washington officials and 
legislators on an important issue of 
the week. 


Mind Your Manners. NBC, Satur- 


day, 12:30 to 1:00 p.m. A discussion 
of teen-age problems by high school 
students with Allen Ludden as master 
of ceremonies. : 


: TELEVISION 


Youth Wants to Know. NBC-TV, 
Sunday, 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. A publie 
service program produced in coopera- 
tion with the American Legion. High 
school and college students quiz a 
prominent national personality euch 
week. 


American Forum of the Air. NBC- 
TV, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:00 p.m. A free 
and open discussion by public figures 
on all sides of significant domestic and 
foreign issues. 


Meet the Press. NBC-TV, Sunday, 
6:00 to 6:30 p.m. Press conference 
with drama and sometimes melodrama, 
depending upon the personality of the 
guest. 


New York Times Youth Forum. Du- 
mont, Sunday, 6:00 to 6:30 p.m. Pre- 
senting a panel of high school students 
and an adult guest, in a discussion of 
a topic of current interest. 


See It Now. CBS-TV, Sunday, 6:30 
to 7:00 p.m. Featuring Edward R. 
Murrow in a unique and interesting 
treatment of news features. 

UN General Assembly Sessions. 
NBC-TV, Monday through Friday, 
11:00 to 12:00 noon. A full-hour daily 
report on activities of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

News, Edwards. CBS-TV, Mon- 
day through Friday, 7:30 to 7:45 p.m. 
The latest news developments described 
in words and pictures. 

Camel News Caravan. NBC-TV, 
Monday through Friday, 7:45 to 8:00 
p.m. To picture “Today’s News To- 
day” for millions of Americans, the 
Camel News Caravan whisks teleview- 
ers to news hotspots round the world. 

United or Not? ABC-TV, Monday, 

8:30 to 9:00 p.m. Each week members 
of the United Nations Correspondents 
Association interview prominent mem- 
bers of the UN on problems relating 
to their countries. 
. Keep Posted. DuMont, Tuesday, 
8:30 to 9:00 p.m. A lively discussion 
program under sponsorship of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Cavalcade of America. NBC-TV, 
Alternate Wednesdays, 8:30 to 9:00 
p.m. A filmed series covering the 
panorama of American history. 


‘ 
‘ 
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"Nore TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated November 3, 10, 17, and December 
1. The answer key appears in the De- 
cember 8 issue of the Teacher’s Edition. 


Seoring: If grades are to be caleulated 
on a percentage basis, we suggest that a 
deduction of 3 points be made for each 
wrong or omitted answer. 


DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct an- 
swer and write its letter on your answer 
sheet. 


1. The attitude of our government 
toward Spain has become more friendly 
because (a) Spain fought hard to defeat 
Germany and Italy in World War II; (b) 
many Americans feel that closer rela- 
tions with Spain would strengthen the 
anti-communist forces in Europe; ‘(c) 
Spain is an important member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
(d) the Spanish government has taken 
the lead in promoting democracy in west- 
ern Europe. 


2. An especially disturbing fact about 
crime in America today is that (a) a 
high percentage of the ‘offenders are 
young people; (b) very few people are 
concernec about corruption in govern- 
ment; (c; the schools are doing a poor 
job of training law-abiding citizens; (d) 
—— life is made too pleasant for crim- 
inals. 


3. Sweden does not belong to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization because 
(a) she has long followed a policy of 
neutrality; (b) she does not make any 
provision in her budget for military ex- 
penditures; (c) there are too many com- 
munists in the country who would ob- 
ject; (d) the country’s participation in 
Vorld War II was too costly. 


4. One of the best ways in which the 
average citizen can make his influence 
felt in government is (a) refusing to 
vote unless his party nominates the men 
he personally approves; (b) discourag- 
ing the work of all pressure groups; (c) 
Laving nothing to do with politics; (d) 
taking an active part in the work of a 
political party. 


5. A recently completed study of fam- 
ily incomes in the United States shows 
that (a) today there are more families 
with annual incomes of a million dollars 
than there were 20 years ago; (b) al- 
most all families have invested funds in 
the stock market; (c) the average family 
income in dollars is much higher today 
than it was 20 years ago; (d) the aver- 
age family income has fallen below the 
level of 20 years ago. 


6. The big goal of all the Scandinavian 
countries is to (a) secure membership in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
(b) build military forces powerful 
enough to attack Russia; (c) maintain 
peace with Russia at any price; (d) keep 
their independence and democratic way 
of life. 


7. The main reason that foreign coun- 
tries are short of dollars is that (a) all 
foreign industries are inefficient as com- 
pared with American industries; (b) 
foreign countries are unwilling to trade 
with one another; (c) we do not buy 
nearly as much from other countries as 
we sell to them; (d) American tariffs 
have been raised 75 per cent within the 
past two years. 


8. The nation most directly concerned 
with checking the spread of communism 
in Indochina is (a) Britain; (b) India; 
(c) France; (d) the United States. 


9. Control over the 83rd Congress will 
be held by (a) slight Democratic Party 
majorities in both Senate and House; 
(b) a narrow margin of Republicans in 
both houses; (c) Republicans in the Sen- 
ate and Democrats in the House; (d) 
Democrats in the Senate and Republi- 
cans in the House. 


10. Construction of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will soon be undertaken by (a) 
Canada and the United States; (b) Can- 
ada; (c) the United States; (d) the 
state of New York and the province of 
Ontario. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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(Concluded from page 7) 


11. The effect of a tariff is to (a) 
raise the prices of foreign goods sold in 
this country; (b) lower the prices of for- 
eign goods sold here; (c) prevent the 
sale of any foreign-made goods here; 
(d) encourage greater purchases of for- 
eign-made goods. 


12. When large number’s of people are 
active in a political party, it is harder 
for (a) the minority to express its opin- 
ions; (b) the party to get legislation 
passed; (c) the party to draw up a good 
program; (d) a few bosses or special in- 
terest groups to gain control. 


13. During Education Week the Amer- 
ican people were reminded that (a) our 
nation has a serious shortage of teachers 
and school buildings; (b) jobs must be 
found for large numbers of unemployed 
teachers; (c) the country’s major edu- 
cational problems have been solved; (d) 
too many school buildings have been con- 
structed during recent years. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


14. Dwight D. Eisenhower will be in- 
augurated as President on 








The leading agricultural psp 
of Padochina is 


16. The River 
is important to the people of Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 








17. Taxes on imported goods are called 





18. The United States has restricted 
the .astivities Of (he 254.0..-ken 
Party. 

19, Headquarters of the European Coal 
and Steel Community are located in the 
little country of 

20. The man who recently resigned as 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
is 








9) Tie eles ee? ne 
the capital of Portugal and an important 
crossroads of international air traffic. 


22. Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
are “the three states that together make 
up the geographical area known as 


23. Both India and Mexico have pro- 
posed plans for a truce in (Rapist 








Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 

24. John Foster Dulles 

25. Bao Dai 
26. Philip Murray 
27. Francisco Franco 
8. Charles E. Wilson® 

A. Leader of the CIO until his death 
recenthy 

B. Foreign policy adviser to General 
Eisenhower 


t © bp 


C. Eisenhower’s nominee for Secre- 


tary of Defense 
D. Long-time leader of the AFL 
E. Anti-communist leader of Viet Nam 
F. Head of the Spanish government 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics. 


29. The council gave no plausible rea- 
son for its ruling. (a) ready; (b) rea- 
sonable; (c) significant; (d) agreeable. 


30. The results of recent German bal- 
loting are still being appraised, (a) dis- 
cussed; (b) anticipated; (c) praised or 
lauded; (d) judged or estimated. 


31. Flagramt violations of the law can- 
not be tolerated. (a) outrageous; (b) 
concealed; (c) occasional; (d) frequent. 


82. Political lethargy is not a desir- 
able trait in a democracy. (a) indiffer- 
ence; (b) disunity; (c) revolution; (d) 
ignorance. 


33. Life in certain areas of the world 
is in a condition of chaos. (a) prosper- 
ity and plenty; (b) orderliness; (c) in- 
action; (d) disorder and ruin. 


Careers for Tomorrow 
In the Field of Forestry 


ORESTS cover one third of the land 

in the United States, and increasing 
interest is being shown in caring for 
this natural wealth scientifically. This 
interest means that the need for 
trained foresters is growing. 

Some years ago our forest resources 
were looked upon as an inexhaustible 
source of lumber. Today, though, we 
know that they can be destroyed all 
too easily. We realize, too, that for- 
ests do more than supply us with 
wood products. They play a vital part 
in preventing soil erosion and they 
regulate the flow of water into our 
rivers. Thus they affect farming, our 
supply of water for home and indus- 
trial use, and our hydroelectric power 
systems. Forests also protect wild life 
and give us many recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

The forester deals with all these 
aspects of the woodland. His work 
consists of planning the cutting and 
planting of trees, deciding where 
roads should be built in the forests, 
and setting up methods of fire control. 
He sees that campers do not damage 
the forests, and he may be called upon 
to teach people to care for their own 
wooded areas. 

A keen love of out-of-door life is a 
first requirement for a career in for- 
estry. To this must be added physical 
stamina, initiative, self-reliance, and a 
scientific turn of mind. The fact that 
this work combines physical and men- 
tal activity attracts many to it. 

The best jobs in the field usually re- 


quire specialized training such as that 
offered by the schools of forestry in 
a number of universities. The courses 
include study in such scientific sub- 
jects as botany, chemistry, geology, 
mathematics, and zoology. They also 
include mapping, the study of sur- 
veying, range management, and other 
technical subjects. The full course 
of study covers four years and leads 
to a Bachelor of Science degree in 
forestry. 

A high-school student interested in 
this field should get a catalog from 
one of the forestry schools to see 
exactly what the requirements for 
admission are. Usually he will need 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, and 
courses in science. 

Many jobs do not demand an exten- 
sive educational background, and a 
young man who has completed high 
school may find work as a logger or 
a job in planting trees, manning fire 
towers, and guarding wild life. His 
salary will not be as high as the pro- 
fessionally trained person’s, nor will 
there be as many opportunities for 
advancement. Such jobs, though, will 
give him practical experience, and test 
his ability and interest in the field of 
forestry. 

Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments employ foresters, as do many 
private industries—lumber, pulp and 
paper mills, railroads, water and elec- 
tric-power companies. 

Salaries for trained foresters with 
the federal government range from 





S. FOREST SERVICE 
A FOREST RANGER wetshes for fires 
from his high control tower 


$3,410 to about $7,000 a year. Indus- 
trial firms often offer less to beginners 
than does the federal government, but 
they pay more to experienced men. In- 
dustrial salaries vary from $2,400 to 
$10,000 or more a year. 

Untrained workers in this field may 
earn from $75 to $150 a month, and 
some companies pay living expenses in 
addition to salary for these men. 

Forestry has some disadvantages as 
a vocation. A person engaged in it 
must often work alone, and usually at 
some distance from settled commu- 
nities. The duties ure hard and some- 
times dangerous. On the other hand, 
it is challenging and offers out-of-door 
work to those who desire it. 

A pamphlet entitled “A Job with the 
Forest Service” can be obtained from 
the Forest Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 
Information about accredited forestry 
schools can be obtained from the 
Society of American Foresters, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Changing Leaders 


HE inaugural of Dwight D. Eisen- 

hower as President in January will 
be of unusual interest, for it will bring 
about a change of party in the White 
House. Eisenhower will be the thirty- 
third man to serve as our chief execu- 
tive, but his inaugural will bring about 
only the 15th change of party since 
George Washington took office 163 
years ago. The change will be the 
fourth since 1900. 

The change in party at the White 
House doesn’t come about very often 
because a President often serves more 
than one term. Too, he may be fol- 
lowed by another man of his party. 

If the old and new Presidents are 
of the same party, the change of ad- 
ministration is fairly easy to make. 
Being of the same party, the two men 
work closely together, and it is easy 
for one to hand over his job to the 
other. The story is different, however, 
when the outgoing President and the 
new man are of different parties. 

John Adams, our second President, 
and John Quincy Adams, our sixth, 
had a hand in the first two party 
changes. In both cases, there was a 
show of enmity. 

John Adams was a member of the 
Federalist Party and was followed in 
office by Thomas Jefferson, a Demo- 
crat, in 1801. Adams was angry that 
Jefferson had won the election. Adams 
tried to get Jefferson to agree to keep 
Federalist Party officials in govern- 
ment jobs. Jefferson refused, so 
Adams didn’t even go to Jefferson’s 
inauguration. 

John Quincy Adams, a Republican, 





was succeeded by Andrew Jackson, a 
Democrat, in 1829. Jackson felt he 
had been cheated out of the previous 
election. He blamed Adams and would 
have nothing to do with him. Adams 
tried to get together with Jackson, but 
failed. There was no cooperation be- 
tween the two men. Like his father, 
John Quincy Adams stayed away from 
the inauguration. 

One of the most dramatic Presiden- 
tial changes in our history came about 
in 1860, after the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, a Republican. James 


Buchanan, Democrat, was the outgoing 
President. 
getting 


The southern states were 


ready to leave the Union. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
JOHN ADAMS (left) didn’t go to 
Thomas Jefferson’s inaugural 


Buchanan found himself unable to 
pacify the southern states. Lincoln 
tried to avoid any statements that 
would anger the southerners in the 
time between his election and his in- 
augural on March 4, 1861. 

In his inaugural speech, Lincoln ap- 
pealed to the South to avoid conflict. 
“We are not enemies, but friends,” 
Lincoln said. His words were un- 





heeded. Within a month after Lin- 
coln became President, the North and 
the South were at war. 

One of the hardest times in our his- 
tory was from November 1932, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected 
President, to his inaugural on March 
4, 1933. Millions of people were out 
of work. There was depression across 
the land. 

Republican President Herbert 
Hoover called upon Mr. Roosevelt to 
meet with him. The two men did talk 
together, but they did not work out any 
plan for cooperation to handle the de- 
pression. Roosevelt preferred to wait 
until he was in office and then to carry 
out his own programs. 

A happier case is the change of ad- 
ministration in 1897, from Democrat 
Grover Cleveland to Republican Wil- 
liam McKinley. Cleveland welcomed 
McKinley to the Presidency graciously, 
and the latter responded in a friendly 
fashion. In 1913, Republican William 
H. Taft handed over the Presidency to 
Democrat Woodrow Wilson. Taft did 
everything that he could to help Wil- 
son. 

At the present time, there is a maxi- 
mum of cooperation between the in- 
coming and outgoing administrations. 
The country faces many critical prob- 
lems—the Korean War, for example. 
President Truman is keeping Eisen- 
hower informed in detail on all the 
problems, and the two men are co- 
operating on plans for shifting con- 
trol of the White House. The advance 
planning will make it easier for Eisen- 
hower to take up his job on January 20. 





